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Information Theory 


A recent mathematical tool that 
is being used to rescue us from some 
of our excesses is information theory. 
One application of this theory is in 
the storage of written material. For 
example, it is now theoretically pos- 
sible, because we understand some- 
thing about units of information, to 
store all the words in all the books 
in the Library of Congress in the 
space of one cubic yard—about the 
storage room in five four-drawer 
files. 

There is little prospect that the Li- 
brary of Congress will be condensed 
to sardine status. Nevertheless, scien- 
tific knowledge in the more active 
fields is doubling each five years. The 
problem of storing and making ac- 
cessible this quantity of material is 
one of the most difficult we have. But 
information theory can give us some 
insights into other problems of com- 
munication besides storage. 

Information theory starts off sim- 
ply, but quite rapidly gets involved 
in mathematics of a high order of 
difficulty. The use of the ideas has 
gone far beyond fields we customarily 
associate with the word “informa- 
tion.” In biology, of all places, the 
theory promises to aid scientists im- 
measurably with their most difficult 
problems in understanding disease. 


THERE ARE THREE IDEAS of infor- 
mation theory that are reasonably 
easy to explain, without the benefit 
of mathematics, and which seem use- 
ful in many ways. 

The first idea is simply that a com- 
munication requires both a transmit- 
ler and a receiver, and that you can- 
not have any measure of the effec- 
liveness of a communication unless 
you consider both ends of the oper- 
ation. 





For example,’ take the following 


message: 
FNAR EEEA MMHP IDTR 
TOOL EOTE HGEH TLMT 
SLOF IACO WROX OODY 
NTIT 


The transmitter is perfect, the mes- 
sage has been sent without error. But 
the receiver (which is you, the read- 
er) has been unable to translate it. 
It is a simple cipher and can be 
broken pretty quickly by anyone with 
a rudimentary knowledge of cryptog- 
raphy. But certainly there has been 
no communication to begin with. 

If we look at the following mes- 
sage, however, we decipher it almost 
immediately. 

NXW IS THX XXMX FOR 

AXX GXXD MEX TO COXX 

TO THX AIX XX THEXX 

PAXXY. 

Here 20 of the 51 letters are in- 
correct, yet the message comes 
through without difficulty. Why? Be- 
cause you, the receiver, were able to 
supply from your own knowledge the 
requisite information needed to com- 
plete the message, whereas in the first 
message, the receiver is not immedi- 
ately able to rearrange the letters into 
recognizable English. (Incidentally, 
the facts intended to be transmitted 
are the same in both examples.) 

A second basic idea in the infor- 
mation theory is that of noise. Noise 
is extraneous, irrelevant matter that 
gets mixed up with the transmission 
of all information. Noise is confusing 
and distracting, and when it gets bad 
enough, we are unable to receive and 
interpret the message. 

In our second example, there was 
noise (the letter “X”) but it was a 
monotone (always the same thing) 
and did not confuse us too much— 


NXW IS THX XXMX.... 
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If instead of a monotone, the noise 
had been varied, with random sig- 
nals in the place of the silent spaces 
between words 

NKWRISETHMTEOML . 
we would have had something com- 
pletely unintelligible and unrecogniz- 
able. 

In the first of these two phrases 
we had a signal-to-noise ratio of 2 to 
1—10 intelligible characters (includ- 
ing silent spaces) to 5 unintelligible 
characters. In the second, the signal- 
to-noise ratio is 7 to 8, noise out- 
weighs the valid characters. 

The third simple idea is_ that 
redundancy can be an aid to the 
transmission of information. If you 
say the same thing two or three dif- 
ferent ways, you have two or three 
chances to get the information across 
and to counteract the effect of noise 
that might mask out part of your mes- 
sage. This is an old idea that is 
pushed to the ultimate by one of the 
formulas recommended for compos- 
ing speeches: “First, tell *em what 
you are going to tell ’em, then tell 
em, and finally, tell °em what you 
told ’em.” The value of redundancy 
is also the excuse for the slavish devo- 
tion of hucksters to the repetition of 
advertising slogans. 


THERE IS MORE, a lot more, to in- 
formation theory than these three 
ideas. But these three can be useful 
in preparing and transmitting infor- 
mation—information on planning, for 
example. 

First, there is the transmission and 
reception problem. The planning | 
commission, its director, a consultant 
—these are the transmitters. The citi- 
zens, the mayor and council, at times 
the planning commission _ itself— 
these are the receivers. The message 
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(Editorial—continued ) 


that goes forth from the transmitter 
must be one that the receiver is capa- 
ble of accepting and understanding. 
You cannot send a message in a 
strange code and expect it to deliver 
information to anyone not equipped 
to translate that code readily. In 
short, the message must rid itself of 
planning jargon which is not intellig- 
ible to anyone but another planner- 
and frequently not even to him, Also, 
information must be in language 
as specific and concrete as it is pos- 
sible to make it. Sweeping generality 
is one of the great weaknesses of 
planning talk. Sweeping generalities 
induce sleep, not understanding. 


THEN THERE Is the problem of 
noise which obscures the meaning of 
the message. The signal-to-noise ratio 
must be as large as we can make it. 
Some noise is generated by the trans- 
mitter. This is the planning report 
that is fat and full of tables, most of 
which are sound and fury, signifying 
nothing other than the planner spent 
hours in front of a calculator. This 
also will jam the transmission so that 
the receiver finds it difficult to sort 
out the bits of information that are 
important. 

Another source of noise, however, 
comes from outside. This is the noise 
created by those who do not under- 
stand or do not wish to understand. 
the irrelevancies of the special inter- 
est groups, the wails of the myopic. 
This noise is not easy to avoid, often 
it is impossible to avoid. The ideal 
solution is to prevent the noisy ones 
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Arizona Enacts Anti-Incorporation Law 


The Arizona Legislature has 
passed a law to inhibit new munici- 
pal incorporations in close proxi- 
mity to existing incorporated areas. 
The law, which was strongly sup- 
ported by the League of Arizona 
Cities and Towns, contains these 
chief provisions: 

1) Territory within three miles of 
an incorporated city or town having 
a population of less than 5,000, or 
within six miles of a city or town 
having a population of more than 
5.000, is declared an urbanized area. 

2) Communities within an urban- 
ized area may not incorporate as 
municipalities unless: a) a petition 
requesting incorporation is accom- 
panied by a resolution adopted by 
an existing municipality, approving 
of incorporation; or b) communities 
have been refused annexation by an 
existing municipality, within 120 
days after a proper and legal peti- 
tion has been presented requesting 
annexation. 

Before this law was enacted, the 
only legal requirement on new in- 
corporations was that they include 
“a body of people who reside in 
more or less proximity having com- 
mon interests in such services as 
public health, public protection, fire 
protection, and water which bind to- 
gether the people of the area. and 
where the people are acquainted and 
mingle in business, social, education 
and recreational activities.” 

The new law is a needed barrier 
to incorporations in the rapidly 
growing urban areas surrounding 
Yuma, Flagstaff, Casa Grande, Saf- 


ford, Nogales, Prescott and Hol- 
brook. Its principal aim, however, 
is to check incorporations in_ the 
Phoenix and Tucson Standard Met 
ropolitan Statistical Areas. 

Almost total area-wide govern. 
ment services may be given a chance 
in the Tucson area through future 
annexations. Only one other munici- 
pality exists in the Tucson area and 
it is completely surrounded by the 
City of Tucson. Tucson, with a total 
urban population growth of nearly 
200 per cent in the last decade, has 
demonstrated its interest in provid. 
ing urban area-wide services by an- 
nexing 5] of its present 71 square 
miles between 1957 and 1960. 

But the new law came too late to 
be of equal help to the Phoenix area, 
Its growing core urban area includes 
12 municipalities, and its Standard 
Metropolitan Statistical Area con- 
tains 17 municipalities. There have 
been five incorporations in the core 
area alone since 1950. 


Award Deadline 

The deadline for nominations for 
Aspo’s 1962 Journalism Award is 
January 15. Nominations may be 
made by an editor or publisher or by 
any other party. Details on the pres- 
entation of entries and the criteria 
for judging are available from the 
Aspo office. 

The award is given annually to a 
newspaper “for public service ren- 
dered in the advancement of city and 
regional planning through outstand- 
ing journalism.” (See July Newslet- 
ter, page 64.) 





from broadcasting. But usually this 
cannot be done, so that the best hope 
is to present the planning message as 
clearly as possible—and to repeat it. 


REPETITION OF THE same message 
can become boring and actually pro- 
duce the opposite of its intended ef- 
fect, Madison Avenue to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Continuous verbatim 
repetition is not the type of redun- 
dancy that necessarily follows from 
information theory. Instead, the ef- 
fective method is to say the same 
thing in several different ways. 

Your plan calls for a new park 
sometime in the future. It is first 
shown as a part of the total recrea- 
tional plan. Then it shows up in the 
appropriate neighborhood __ plan. 
Again, the park appears as a future 
project of the capital improvement 


program. It appears in published re- 
ports and in the speeches of the plan- 
ner and his commissioners. It may be 
combined with the plan for a new 
school, it affects the thoroughfare 
plan. It is brought up in relation to 
zoning amendments and new subdi- 
visions. It can even enter into politi- 
cal campaigns. This is redundancy. 
but not hypnotic repetition. 


THE MORAL OF this story is that 
the effective transmission of informa: 
tion requires conscious effort. It does 
not take place automatically as a by- 
product of human effort. Transmis- 
sion and reception are separate and 
apart from the content of the mes 
sage. They cannot be left to chance. 
A little thought given to the problems 
and techniques can pay dividends in 
increased understanding. (DOH) 
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Area for Automobiles 


“In regard to an item in the Jan- 
uary Newsletter (Two-thirds of Down- 
town Los Angeles is Devoted to Free- 
Streets and Parking), Knox 
Banner’s downtown Washington staff 
has just announced that over 50 per 
cent of D. Cs CBD is devoted to 
streets and parking. I think a false 
emphasis has been placed on such 
figures. A modern regional center 
with 4:1 parking ratio and some two- 
story or multi-story buildings has an 
even higher per cent of land devoted 
to the automobile.” 


ways. 


Oscar Sutermeister 
Washington, D. C. 


Editor's comment: Just received is 
the accompanying picture of the CBD 
in Indianapolis, showing streets, al- 
leys and off-street parking areas—6] 
per cent of the mile-square area de- 
voted to the automobile. Also illus- 
trated is the original mile square as 
laid out in 1821 by Alexander Rals- 
ton. based on the original L’Enfant 
plan. 


Population Redistribution 


Twenty-seven states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia lost population 
through net out-migration between 
1950 and 1960. According to the 
Bureau of the Census, people have 
been moving from the deep South, 
the Great Plains, the Appalachians 
and northern New England to the 
mid-Atlantic seaboard, the Pacific 
coast. the Southwest, Florida, Alaska 
and the Great Lakes area. 

The Pacific states (Washington, 
Oregon, California, Alaska and Ha- 
waii) continued to gain heavily by 
migration, but there was a significant 
decline in the rate from the previous 
decade. The net migration to them 
dropped from +-32.9 percent of the 
base population in the 1940-50 dec- 
ade to +21.8 per cent in the 1950-60 
decade. In absolute figures, the net 
in-migration declined from 3,361,000 
to 3.293.000. 

Migration to the Mountain states 
(Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
tado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah 
and Nevada) increased from -+-4.0 
per cent to +-11.0 per cent; the ab- 
solute figure rose from +-168,000 to 
+557.000. In Florida, the net in-mi- 
gration rate jumped from +-30.4 per 
cent to +58.3 per cent; the abso- 
lute figure went up from +578,000 
to +] “617 7,000. 
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Environmental Health 

An analysis of environmental health 
costs was made recently for Evans- 
ton, Illinois, a city of some 80,000 
inhabitants. 

In developing the data, a distinc- 
tion was drawn between “direct en- 
vironmental health costs” for the air, 
water and food activities covered by 
the definition of environmental health, 
and “related environmental health 
costs” that in some indirect way 
contribute to environmental health 
objectives even though the primary 
objective of the activity involved may 
be for a purpose other than health. 

Evanston’s direct environmental 
health expenditures in 1961 will reach 
an estimated $1,168,864 or 17.2 per 
cent of the city’s projected total ex- 
penditures. Related environmental 
health expenditures will add $992,408, 
bringing the total to $2,161,272 or 
31.8 per cent. 

Payments by Evanston citizens for 
programs of other local units add to 
the total environmental health costs. 
The total financed by Evanstonians 
amounts to $3,479,672 or almost $44 
per capita. This gross figure repre- 
sents about 20 per cent of the $17.5 
million spent locally for all of gov- 
ernment. 


Calcutta Project 

Sixteen authorities on municipal 
problems are going to Calcutta, India 
to help formulate a development plan 
for greater Calcutta and to assist the 
State of West Bengal in setting up a 
permanent metropolitan planning or- 
ganization. Their assignment is being 
financed by an $800,000 grant from 
the Ford Foundation. 

Expert observers feel that the key 
to India’s economic future is held by 
Calcutta, now a highly congested, 
disease-ridden city which is the cap- 
ital of West Bengal. They believe that 
the expenditure of the enormous sums 
needed to develop India may prove 
largely in vain unless the city can be 
rehabilitated soon. Greater Calcutta 
covers an area of 270 square miles 
and has 5,550,000 inhabitants. 

The Ford Foundation also gave a 
grant of $600,000 to the Institute of 
Public Administration, New York, to 
finance a program of comparative ur- 
ban research and training, based pri- 
marily on the Calcutta project. Partic- 
ipating in this program will be the 
Universities of California, Chicago 
and Pennsylvania, Cornell University, 
Harvard University and the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
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Estimated Environmental Health Costs to be Incurred by Public Agencies in 
1961 and to be Paid for by Evanston, Illinois Residents 


City of Evanston, Illinois programs 
Building inspection 
Civil defense 
Police—animal control 
Fire—fire prevention 
Health— 
Administration 
Vital statistics 
Regulation and inspection 
Public health nursing 
Health Education (20-80) 
Laboratories (40-60) 
Dental caries study 
Housing inspection 
Parks 
Streets— 
Sidewalk repair 
Street cleaning 
Snow and ice control 
Garbage and refuse 
Health capital outlay 
Water utility—Evanston portion 
Playgrounds 


Add—20°% for overhead and fringe 
Total for the City of Evanston 


Other local governmental programs— 
Boards of Education 
Mosquito Abatement District 
Suburban Tuberculosis District 
Sanitary District 


Total—all agencies 


Direct Costs Related Costs 





$ $ 68.414 
5,330 
11,904. 
21,640 
32,320 
9,781 
13.268 
34,177 
2.935 11,740 
6,421 9,631 
20,483 
33,357 
265,033 
45,101 
70.279 
67,397 
127.310 
2.390 
100.000 
242,149 
$ 974,053 $827.007 $1,801,060 
194.811 165.401 360,212 


$1.168.861 $992,408 $2.161.272 











$ $112.000 
35.300 
141,200 
1,029,900 
$1.065.200 $ 253.200 $1.318.400 








$2.231.061 $1,215,608 $3.179.672 





1962 ASPO National Planning Conference 


“Urban Regions: Challenge and 
Achievement” will be the theme of 
the 1962 Aspro National Planning 
Conference. 

Public and private agencies, pro- 
fessional associations and _ citizen 
groups from throughout the entire 
state of New Jersey will be the hosts 
for the Conference, which will be held 
April 29-May 3 at the Traymore Ho- 
tel in Atlantic City. 

A new feature at the Aspo Confer- 
ence will be exhibits by consultants 
in planning and related fields. This 
will be the first time that the Aspo 
exhibit on City and Regional Plan- 
ning will be open to private con- 
sultants. The Conference exhibits. 
which are featured as an educational 
aid to the delegates, will be located 
in an area 91’ x 44’—the part of the 
Traymore Hotel lobby between the 


Conference registration area and the 
three main meeting rooms. There will 
also be exhibits of tools and tech- 
niques important to planners, such 
as aerial photography and mapping. 
graphic presentation equipment and 
techniques, audio-visual aids, model 
making, etc., and more than 100 pub- 
lications on planning from a variety 
of publishers. 

For information on exhibit space, 
fees, and procedures write to the 
Aspo office. Requests for space will 
be handled in the order received and 
should be made by December 15. 

Many other new and special fea- 
tures are being planned. Members of 
the Aspo staff met with the New Jer- 
sey Committee late in August and 4 
number of proposals are under way: 
Watch the Newsletter for further 
announcements. 
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Joint Highway Planning Becomes More Prevalent 


Planning agencies are participat- 
ing increasingly in highway plan- 
ning decisions. With over a quarter 
of the 41,000-mile Interstate system 
open to traffic and another third 
under construction or design, prog- 
ress is being made in the coopera- 
tion and coordination of local 
planning agencies, state highway de- 
partments, and various federal 
agencies concerned with the Federal 
Highway Program. 


The Sagamore Conference in 1958, 
the first major national effort to 
gauge common interests, overwhelm- 
ingly emphasized the need for more 
cooperation between state highway 
departments and city and regional 
planning agencies. Action along this 
line on the federal level was initiated 
in November, 1959 in a Bureau of 
Public Roads memorandum to re- 
gional and division engineers which 
recommended that local. arterial 
highway plans should be initiated, 
completed, or updated jointly by 
state highway departments and local 
planning agencies. 


A year later, the administrator of 
Hura and the Secretary of Com- 
merce issued a joint policy and pro- 
cedure statement outlining the federal 
government’s interest in promoting 
sound city growth and _ redevelop- 
ment. The statement emphasized the 
importance of comprehensive plan- 
ning, including local land use ob- 
jectives, community facilities such 
as water, sewer, and transportation 
systems. and the prospective finan- 
cial capacity to carry out these plans. 
Through a joint steering committee 
of the HuFa and Bureau of Public 
Roads, and through regional joint 
committees, an experimental pro- 
gram of coordinating HHFA urban 
planning grants and 1% per cent 
highway planning funds in metro- 
politan areas was initiated. 

The new combined program was 
important enough to the new ad- 
ministration to be mentioned in 
President Kennedy’s special highway 
message. He stated that he directed 
the Secretary of Commerce and the 
Housing Administrator “to increase 
their joint planning at every level, 
to improve coordination of urban 
renewal and freeway construction 
plans in the same area, and to invite 
the cooperative efforts of state and 
local highway and housing officials 
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and private experts.” 

The first project under the re- 
gional joint committees has been 
planned in Lane County, Oregon, 
through the University of Oregon’s 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Funds are provided by Public Roads 
Funds, Hura, and the Central Lane 
County Planning Commission. 


At the state level, there have been 
several examples of coordination be- 
tween highway and planning agen- 
cies. For example, an_ informal 
agreement between the University of 
Arkansas’s city planning division 
(the authorized 701 agency) and the 
Arkansas State Highway Department 
led to a comprehensive plan for the 
city of Jonesboro in 1958. The 
preparation of the plan was financed 
by local, state, and federal funds, 
the federal portion coming from the 
Bureau of Public Roads and the 
Ura. In North Carolina, the State 
Highway Commission has joined with 
cities in cooperatively developing 
long-range thoroughfare plans, with 
financing on a 50/50 basis. Ohio’s 
Department of Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Development (the 701 agency) 
and the State Highway Department 
announced in April a joint program 
for developing local transportation 
plans within the framework of com- 
prehensive community plans. 


Although most of the examples 
cited are on a voluntary basis, the 
State Highway Code of Washington 
(Chapter 235, Session Laws of 1957) 
requires the State Highway Com- 
mission, when it is planning a lim- 
ited access facility through an incor- 
porated city or town, to give careful 
consideration to available data on 
the city’s comprehensive plan, land 
use pattern, and present and future 
traffic volume. The State Highway 
Commission must then submit to city 
officials a report stating how any 
proposals meet local needs and 
plans. Conferences between state 
and local officials on the merits of 
the report must then be held in 
order to reach agreements and bet- 
ter understanding. 


Cooperative highway planning is 
frequently started on the local as 
well as the state level. In Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, the Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission anticipated an ex- 
pansion of the highway program 
and teamed up with the county and 


city commissions on studies for 
future expressway system needs, Fol- 
lowing the passage of the 1956 Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway Act, a cooperative 
planning program was started and 
financed by 11% per cent planning 
funds. Work was conducted by an 
expressway planning staff of the 
Metropolitan Planning Commission 
in cooperation with the Oklahoma 
Department of Highways and the 
U.S. Bureau of Public Roads. To 
guide the program and provide in- 
formal review and advice, a tech- 
nical advisory committee was formed, 
its members representing the Bureau 
of Public Roads, the State Highway 
Commission, the Metropolitan Plan- 
ning Commission, and the city and 
county commissions. 


Another example is an extensive 
joint agreement concluded in Oregon 
in March, 1961. This agreement out- 
lined specific responsibilities of par- 
ticipating agencies in a metropolitan 
transportation study. The agencies 
included the State Highway Com- 
mission, Marion and Polk Counties, 
the City of Salem, the Mid-Willa- 
mette Valley Planning Council, and 
the Inter-governmental Cooperation 
Council. Although HuFa and Bpr 
funds were available, it is significant 
that the goal was not the exchange 
of monies, but rather the joint work 
to be performed by the parties in 
order to achieve coordinated high- 
way plans. Other cities that have de- 
veloped various cooperative proce- 
dures include Kansas City, San 
Diego, and Dallas. 


In addition to the growing number 
of examples of cooperation on local 
projects, such as meshing express- 
way locations and urban renewal 
areas, there are signs of mutual in- 
terest developing on the professional 
level. The Sagamore Conference is 
only one example of other similar 
meetings held on regional or state 
levels. A recent joint statement by 
the Institute of Traffic Engineers 
and the American Institute of Plan- 
ners outlined the mutual and sepa- 
rate responsibilities of the two pro- 
fessions in developing local trans- 
portation plans. A number of uni- 
versities (e.g., Georgia Tech) have 
joint education programs to meet 
the need for men who combine com- 
petence in both highway engineering 
and planning. Finally, a growing 
number of state highway depart- 
ments are hiring planners to supple- 
ment their staffs, 
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Davin W. Craic, chairman of the 
Pittsburgh Planning Commission and 
an expert on planning, zoning and 
municipal law, has been appointed 
City Solicitor of Pittsburgh. He is a 
member of the Aspo Board of Direc- 


tors. 


SAMUEL JororF has taken a leave 
of absence from his post as deputy 
director of planning for the New York 
City Department of City Planning 
to accept a United Nations appoint- 
ment in Turkey. Serving as a regional 
planning advisor to the Turkish gov- 
ernment, he is working on plans for 
the metropolitan region of Istanbul 
and a resource development region in 
the southeast part of the country. 


Ropert T. Jorvic, executive di- 
rector of the Minneapolis Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority, re- 
ceived the 1961 Merit Award of the 
Minnesota chapter of the American 
Society for Public Administration 
for “outstanding work over the past 
10 years in housing and urban re- 
newal programs.” 


Victor Roterus has been appoint- 
ed assistant administrator for plan- 
ning and research in the new Area 
Redevelopment Administration of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. He 
was formerly director of the Com- 
merce Department’s Office of Area 
Development. 


James G. Scuraper, planner with 
Franklin County Regional Planning 
Commission in Columbus, Ohio, has 
received a Ford Fellowship in Urban 
Studies from the University of Wis- 
consin. He will use it for work on a 
master’s degree in regional planning. 


job changes 


J. Epwarp ADAMS, now senior 
planner, Erie County  (Pennsyl- 
vania) Planning Commission; for- 
merly associate planner with the 
Commission. 


M. Eucene BAUGHMAN now has 
his own urban consulting firm in 


Chicago (at 111 W. Washington 
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St.): he formerly was part owner of 
Kincaid & Associates in Chicago. 


CuHarLes BREUEL, now planning 
director, Bellante and Clauss, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; formerly with 
Candeub. Fleissig and Associates, 
Newark, New Jersey. 


Epwarp F. Davis, now planner. 
Leo A. Daly Company, San Fran- 
cisco; formerly with Caudill, Rowlett 
and Scott, Houston, Texas. 


Gary B. Dixner., now planning 
assistant, Delaware County Planning 
Commission, Media, Pennsylvania; 
formerly student, Pennsylvania State 
University. 


Georce S. DUGGAR. now assistant 
director in charge of teaching and 
research in urban renewal. Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh; formerly analyst. 
Bureau of Public Administration, 
University of California, Berkeley. 


STuaRt EURMAN, now executive 
director. Metropolitan Area Planning 
Commission of Pulaski County, Little 
Rock, Arkansas: formerly professor 
of city planning, University of Mis- 
SISSIPp1. 


MicuHaec R. Facan, now planning 
technician I, San Bernardino County 
(California) Planning Commission; 
formerly student, Long Beach (Cali- 
fornia) State College. 


Rosert M. GRIFFIN, JR.. now an 
associate with Blair Associates. Wash- 
ington, D. C.; formerly director of 
professional affairs, Arp. 


Cavin S. HAMILTON, now execu- 
tive director, Pittsburgh City Plan- 
ning Department; formerly execu- 
tive director, Indianapolis Metro- 
politan Planning Department. 


Douc Las Hupson, now planning 
director. Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina; formerly land planner, High 
Point, North Carolina. 


L. B. Jones, now director, Albu- 
querque (New Mexico) City Plan- 
ning Department; formerly senior 
planner in the Department. 


Rosert B. JONEs, now director of 
planning, St. Louis (Missouri) City 
Plan Commission; formerly with 
Harland Bartholomew and Associ- 
ates, in Birmingham, Alabama. 


MeruIn G. LOGAN, now assistant 
planner, Renton (Washington) City 
Planning Commission; formerly with 


a planning firm in Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


Russet L. Montney, now plan- 
ning director. Rockville, Maryland; 
formerly planner, Middlesex County, 
New Jersey. " 


Harvey S. Moskowitz. now plan- 
ning director, Passaic County Plan. 
ning Board, Paterson, New Jersey; 
formerly associate planner, Candeuh, 
'leissig and Associates, Newark. New 
Jersey. 


CLAUDE PETERS, now planning di- 
rector, Northampton County Plan. 
ning Commission. Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania; formerly planning associate, 
Theodore T. McCrosky. New York 
City. 

W. A. Ruscx. now executive sec- 
retary. American Bridge, Tunnel. and 
Turnpike Association. Washington, 
D. C.: formerly director. Albuquer- 
aue (New Mexico) City Planning 
Department. 


ALBERT SOLNIT, now principal 
community planner. New Mexico 
State Planning Office. Santa Fe: for- 
merly planning director. Fairfield, 
Connecticut. 


J. Minarp STEVENS, now director 
of planning. Hamilton County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, Cincin- 
nati; formerly with Harland Bartho- 
lomew and Associates. St. Louis. 


ALBERT J. STODGHILL. now direc- 
tor of planning, Newport News, 
Virginia; formerly city planner, Har- 
land Bartholomew and Associates. 


Norman H. THompson. now chief 
planner, Youngstown (Ohio) City 
Planning Commission; formerly with 
Hill and Adley Associates. Atlanta, 


Georgia. 


BERNARD TURNER-Davis, now sen- 
ior planner, National Capital Com- 
mission, Ottawa, Canada; formerly 
director of projects division, Toronto 
Planning Board. 


Mace WENNIGER, now regional di- 
rector, Caneub, Fleissig and Associ- 
ates, Chicago; formerly director of 
planning, Purdue-Calumet Develop- 
ment Foundation, East Chicago, 
Indiana. 


EUGENE WHEELER, now with the 
International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration as planning advisor to the 
West Indies Federation; formerly 
planning director, Howard County, 
Maryland. 
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CHARLES B. BENNETT of Los Angeles, whose career 
in planning began over 40 years ago, died on Septem- 
ber 6 at the age of 67. He had been a planning con- 
sultant since 1955, and previously was for 14 years 
the planning director of Los Angeles. Before taking 
the Los Angeles post, he was planning director of Mil- 
waukee for 16 years. Mr. Bennett served on numerous 
national, state and local boards and committees. He 
was consultant to the National Resources Planning 
Board and the U. S. Housing Authority. He had been 
a member of the National Advisory Committee to the 
Slum Clearance and Redevelopment Division of HHFA 
and of the Wisconsin State Planning Board, a director 
of the League of California Cities, and president of 
the Southern California Planning Congress. He also was a member of the five- 
man administrative committee of the Urban Redevelopment Study financed by 
the Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. Bennett served as field consultant for Aspo, 
was a member of the board of directors, and was Aspo’s president from 1947 
to 1949. He was also a member of the Board of Governors and a vice-president 
of Are, and in 1956 received the Arp Distinguished Service Award. He was the 

.merican to be honored with the Sir James Barrett medal awarded by the 
iuwn and Country Planning Association of Victoria, Australia, for notable con- 
tribution to planning. 

Writing Aspo about Mr. Bennett’s early association with the Society, Aspo’s 
former executive director Walter Blucher commented, “Aspo borrowed Charlie 
from' the Mayor of Milwaukee (he was then director of planning in that city) to 
serve as Aspo’s field man in. 1939 and part of 1940. In that capacity he traveled 
throughout the U. S., meeting with planners and officials in communities which 
had no planning. Stories came back to us about Charlie’s tough talk. . . . His 
one outstanding characteristic, in my mind, was honesty—plain, old-fashioned 
honesty. ... The people he worked with around the country, and particularly the 
public officials with whom he was hardboiled, had great respect for his integrity. 
No finer monument could be sought.” 








fective development of the  inter- 
change.” 

Regardless of whether interchange 
areas are subject to local regulations 
or not, the commission would reserve 
the power to approve subdivision 
plats for land lying wholly or partly 
within the subdivision area and build- 
ing permits for structures lying in the 
proposed right-of-way. Usual provi- 
sions for nonconforming uses, vari- 
ances, judicial review and enforce- 
ment are made. 

The bill embodies a number of sug- 
gestions that were offered in Express- 
way Interchanges, Aspro Planning Ad- 
visory Service Information Report 
No. 137 (August 1960). 


State Interchange Control 


A state trunk highway interchange 
protection commission “to control the 
subdivision, division, and use of land 
abutting on or lying near state trunk 
highways and connecting street in- 
terchanges” was proposed in a bill 
passed by the Wisconsin Assembly 
by a vote of 90 to 2. It was in a 
Senate committee when the Legisla- 
ture recessed. 

The bill proposes that the inter- 
change protection commission shall 
have standby authority to control land 
use and development in interchange 
areas that are not controlled by 
county or municipal zoning ordi- 
nances. Specific powers of the com- 
mission are to designate interchange proinprmmerenininens ee 
areas, not to exceed a radius greater 
than one mile from the center of the 
interchange, and to establish rules 
relative to the location, size, planning 
and zoning of these areas. Before the 
commission could establish such 
tules, affected units of municipal and 
county government would have to be 
notified of the need for controls and 
be given a 90-day period in which to 
submit “an adopted zoning ordinance 
ora plan or specific proposals for ef- 
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Aspo would appreciate re- 
ceiving quarry standards and 
any other information and 
comments on the problems of 
quarry operations (sand and 
gravel, limestone, marble, gran- 
ite, topsoil stripping, and strip- 
mining). This information is | 
| for a Planning Advisory Serv- 
| ice Information Report. 
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Aspo recently invited a group of 
community leaders in Chicago to a 
one-day meeting for discussion of 
some of the complicated problems of 
neighborhood participation in neigh- 
borhood improvement activities. 


During the summer, Aspo staff ac- 
tivities included speeches at the an- 
nual meetings of the Canadian Fed- 
eration of Mayors, the Minnesota 
League of Municipalities, the Mid- 
west Regional Conference of the 
Council of State Governments, and at 
the annual Jaycee Community Devel- 
opment Seminar. Aspo publications 
were displayed in the exhibits at the 
recent World Conference of Cities in 
Washington, D. C. and also at the 
annual meeting of the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers. 

Aspo and Alp are proposing to 
the U. S. Department of Labor that 
the forthcoming revised edition of 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
list the occupational title “Urban 
Planner.” (The current issue lists the 
profession of city planning as “City 
Planning Engineer” and places it in 
the civil engineering category.) AIP 
has submitted a proposed job de- 
scription, and Aspo has sent informa- 
tion and supporting material urging 
the changed listing. 


Aspo has given more than 800 zon- 
ing ordinances dating from about 
1920 to 1935 to the Council of Plan- 
ning Librarians, for distribution to 
schools of planning. Duplicate copies 
of reports and periodicals received in 
the Aspo office are also being sent to 
the Council for distribution. 


The member discount given on the 
price of most of Aspo’s own publica- 
tions, and on the numerous books 
available through Aspo’s arrange- 
ments with other publishers, provides 
substantial savings to planning li- 
braries. For example, a planning 
school that recently purchased more 
than 100 publications got a member 
discount on the order amounting to 
about 8 per cent. Applying this dis- 
count to our estimated total sales of 
publications to members during the 
first seven months of 1961, Aspo 
members saved more than $900 on 
their purchases. 
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Question and Comment: Coin-Operated Dry Cleaning Shops 





What information can you give us about coin-operated dry cleaning estab- 


lishments? 


As a bit of background informa- 
tion, our sources indicate that there 
are at least 16 companies now manu- 
facturing coin-operated dry cleaning 
machines. Probably the largest of 
these firms is Westinghouse which has 
equipped over 13,000 Laundromat 
facilities throughout the U. S. and 
Canada. The “coin-op” dry cleaning 
machines are just being introduced 
into cities across the country. West- 
inghouse unveiled its entry into this 
field at a special showing in New 
York early this year. 


While public acceptance of the new 
“coin-op” dry cleaners is hard to 
measure at this time, it is worthwhile 
to note that laundry shops, both at- 
tended and coin-operated, increased 
from 538 in 1946 to 23,692 in 1960. 
This rapid growth of automatic laun- 
dering facilities gives some indication 
of what we may expect if automatic 
dry cleaning gets a similar reception, 
and so far there does not seem to be 
any reason why it won't. 


Concerning zoning considerations, 
the “coin-op” dry cleaning machines 
pose essentially the same kinds of 
problems as “coin-op” laundering 
equipment. There seems to be little 
difference in terms of basic building 
requirements, exterior appearance, 
traffic generation capacity, noise gen- 
eration, and so on. 


Where it is likely that new regu- 
latory controls will have to be drafted, 
however, is in the area of health, 
building and fire codes. The factor 
that has made possible the develop- 
ment of these new machines is the 
production of synthetic, nonflam- 
mable, chlorinated, hydrocarbon so- 
lutions such as_ perchlorethylene. 
Prior to the use of these new solvents, 
danger from fire and explosion with 
the old naphtha method was far too 
great to reconcile with “coin-op” use. 


In addition, the new solvents per- 
mit a much faster cleaning operation 
than did the older cleaning agents. 
Removal of the fire hazard has been 
accompanied, however, by introduc- 
tion of the dangers of toxic fumes 
that are inherent in the use of the 
new solvents. A good discussion of 
some dangers involved appeared in 
the June 1961 issue of the Build- 
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ing Officials Conference of America 
News in an article by Verner L. Lane 
(“What About Coin-Operated Dry 
Cleaning Establishments?”’). It sug- 
gests regulations to guard against: 


1. Inadequate ventilation or fail- 
ure of a ventilating system during the 
operating cycle of the machine. 

2. Opening of the machine by the 
user during the operating cycle. 

3. Leakage of the filter or piping 
system from the machine to the filter. 

4. Damage or leakage in the reser- 
voir tank under each machine. 


Another good source of informa- 
tion is an article in Michigan’s Occu- 
pational Health, Winter 1960-61, a 
publication of the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health. It includes a discus- 
sion of the “coin-op” problem and a 
legislative amendment. In addition to 
giving technical requirements con- 
cerning minimum continuous exhaust 
flow rates for customer areas, auto- 
matic self-locking devices, solvent 
storage controls and maximum con- 
centrations of vaporized solvents, the 
regulation provides that attendants 
are not required. (Reprints of the ar- 
ticle may still be available from the 


Division of Occupational Health, 
Michigan Department of Health, 


Lansing 4.) 


Because these machines are a rela- 
tively recent development, we have 
direct information on only a few 
communities which have adopted or- 
dinances for their regulation. One of 
these is Park Forest, Illinois, another 
is Portland, Oregon, and a third is 
Chicago. The following note on the 
Portland ordinance appeared in the 
National Institute of Municipal Law 
Officers’ Municipal Ordinance Re- 
view, June 1961: 

DRY CLEANING ESTABLISH- 
MENTS—SELF-SERVICE: Portland, 
Oregon, adopts ordinance to provide 
that before any coin-operated or self- 
service type of dry cleaning plant is 
established in the city, complete plans 
and specifications shall be submitted 
to the bureau of buildings, the bureau 
of health and fire marshal for approv- 
al; provides that such cleaning plans 
shall only be approved for installation 
when plant uses unadulterated carbon 
tetrachloride or other similar nonflam- 
mable solvents. 

The Chicago ordinance, which went 
into effect on September 1, requires 


that an attendant be on duty during 
all operational hours of the establish. 
ment, and that explicit and complete 
plans of the establishment must be 
submitted for review to the commis. 
sioner of buildings. 


We don’t know of any city that has 
refused to permit “coin-op” dry 
cleaning establishments. However, 
New Rochelle, New York, passed an 
ordinance (on August 16, 1961) pro- 
hibiting their construction for a peri- 
od of six months—presumably to give 
the city time to draft a satisfactory 
regulatory ordinance. Absolute re- 
fusal to permit the shops would seem 
to be taking an ostrich-like position. 
Dealing with a new development like 
this requires research into methods for 
its accommodation. Outright refusal, 
unless based on evidence that the 
machines are hazardous, would ap- 
pear to be the lazy way out. 


Taking everything into considera- 
tion, we feel that if your zoning reg- 
ulations adequately handle self-service 
laundry facilities, the same _regula- 
tions should be suitable for the “coin- 
op” dry cleaners as far as the plan- 
ning department is concerned. Tech- 
nical details of health and construe- 
tion standards would be better left in 
the hands of experts in those respec: 
tive fields, and enumerated not in the 
zoning ordinance, but in health or 
building regulations or in a separate 
ordinance. 


(Taken from an actual inquiry, 
and the reply from the Aspo Planning 
Advisory Service.) 


Coming Conferences 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PLANNERS, 
Annual Meeting: Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
Detroit, November 26-30. Conference 
theme is “Goals for Urban America.” 

INTERNATIONAL CiTy MANAGERS’ 
AssociATION, Annual Meeting: Fon- 
tainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, No- 
vember 26-30. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Hovts- 
ING AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, 
Annual Meeting: Hotel Sheraton- 
Park, Washington, D. C., October 29- 
November 1. 

On1o State University, Third 
Annual Community Development 
Conference: November 3-4. Office of 
Community Development, 156 W. 
19th Ave., Columbus 10. 
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